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social world, are the products of a sense of beauty in
the ostrich. The peacock, the pheasant, and the
bird of paradise owe their beauty to sexual selection.
The antlers of the stag, that can engage the attention
of a Landseer, are secondary sexual characters, utterly
useless except as pure ornaments with which to win
the favor of mates that have created them by with-
holding their favors from those in which these orna-
ments fell below their ideals of beauty. And what
is considered more beautiful than flowers? Yet
every flower is an expression of some insect's ideal
of beauty; otherwise it could never have come into
existence. Paleontology teaches that plants with
showy flowers appeared on the earth simultaneously
with nectar-seeking insects; and the more we study
the flowers and insects now living, the clearer it
becomes that the same process is still going on,
determining size, form, color, and fragrance.

But, it may be said, man is the only creature that
artificially adorns himself. M. de Quatrefages has
laid great stress on this fact, and deservedly so, for,
although he did not understand it, this involves one
of the most important principles of both anthro-
pology and sociology. The principle is none other
than the one upon which I have so often insisted,
that the environment transforms the animal, while
man transforms the environment. Though it is
much broader in its scope, we may here restrict it to
the aesthetic sense. Both animals and men possess
this sense. The former satisfy it by acts which, in